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FOREWORD 

The  lady  who  enjoyed  Hamlet  because^ 
as  she  said,  "it  is  so  delightfully  full  of 
quotations,"  revealed  a  state  of  mind  com- 
mon to  all  of  us  at  times  in  reading.  The 
amount  of  enjoyment  or  profit  we  get 
from  what  we  read  depends  largely  upon 
the  receptivity  already  awakened  in  us  by 
our  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject 
treated.  What  we  get  out  of  any  book  is 
proportionate  to  what  we  are  able  to  put 
into  it. 

The  experienced  advertiser  who  reads 
the  accompanying  monograph  on  trade- 
mark advertising  will  find  in  its  arguments 
and  conclusions  merely  the  formulation  of 
his  own  tacit  knowledge.  The  greater  part 
of  the  matter  here  presented  has  been  used 
by  the  writer  for  some  time  past  in  the 
form  of  typewritten  briefs  in  soliciting 
business  from  advertisers.  That  the  argu- 
ment has  appealed  to  their  judgment  as 
sound  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
when  reinforced  by  demonstrations  of  the 
type  of  copy  he  advocates,  it  has  been  in- 


strumental  in  securing — in  the  past  eigh- 
teen months — orders  for  and  offers  of  new 
business  from  a  number  of  the  largest  and 
most  experienced  national  advertisers, 
amounting  to  over  a  million  dollars. 

The  theory  here  presented  regarding 
trade-mark  advertising  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  use  of  any  one  medium,  but  is 
applicable  in  some  measure  to  all  medi- 
ums. It  is  particularly  applicable  to  those 
which  reach  the  whole  family  frequently, 
thus  giving  the  invaluable  element  of  con- 
tagion by  bringing  the  message  to  their 
common  knowledge.  Whatever  medium 
may  be  used,  however,  the  message  is  the 
thing — the  message  that  gets  across — it  is 
not  what  the  advertiser  puts  into  his 
advertisement  that  counts,  it's  what  the 
average  reader  takes  out  of  it. 

Arthur  Acheson, 
Ardsley-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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TRADE-MARK  ADVERTISING 

AS  AN 
INVESTMENT 


SUCCESS  in  Trade-Mark  Advertis- 
ing consists  in  establishing  a  large 
market  for  a  branded  product'  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  eliminating  or  minimizing 
sales  expense  by  making  its  purchase 
habitual ;  it  is  not  attained  merely  by  forc- 
ing large  temporary  sales.  To  neglect  or 
ignorance  of  this  fact  is  due  the  majority 
of  the  failures  that  have  been  in  trade- 
mark advertising. 

There  is  no  more  valuable  and  per- 
manent property — if  insured  by  continued 
publicity — than  the  trade  mark  of  a  staple 
commodity  which  has  been  well  standard- 
ized by  years  of  consistent  advertising. 
When,  owing  to  any  cause,  the  revaluation 
or  recapitalization  of  businesses  owning 
such  trade  marks  come  to  be  made,  there 
is  no  phase  of  the  revaluation  about  which 
appraisers,  bankers,  or  the  courts  are 
m^we  at  sea  than  in  estimating  trade-mark 
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values,  and  in  reaching  a  conclusion  re- 
garding how  best  to  preserve  and  enhance 
these  values  in  the  future. 

Recapitalizations  or  liquidations  of  busi- 
nesses are  usually  conducted  by  bankers 
and  lawyers.  Bankers  and  lawyers,  how- 
ever, generally  have  a  very  nebulous  and 
distrustful  idea  of  advertising  and  adver- 
tising values.  To  the  average  banker,  who 
has  had  no  personal  advertising  experi- 
ence, the  element  of  chance  seems  to  be 
involved  in  such  a  large  measure  in  all 
advertising  that  he  is  very  apt  incorrectly 
to  appraise  the  value  of  trade-marks  in 
considering  recapitalization  plans,  and 
also  to  neglect  the  future  of  trade-mark 
values  after  recapitalization. 

Even  amongst  business  men  who  have 
advertised  successfully  for  years,  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  advertising  is  a  com- 
paratively rare  thing.  Such  advertisers 
with  varying  degrees  of  success  have 
learned  by  time  and  experience  how  to 
advertise,  but  even  the  most  successful 
rarely  analyze  correctly  the  true  reasons 
for  their  success. 
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There  are  a  number  of  trade-marks 
now  before  the  American  pubHc  which 
could  be  capitahzed  for  immense  amounts 
of  money  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the 
tangible  assets  in  the  form  of  buildings, 
stock  on  hand,  and  real  estate  connected 
with  them. 

Should  the  manufacturers  of  Ivory- 
Soap  lose  everytliing  they  possess  in 
tangible  assets  by  fire  overnight,  while 
totally  uninsured,  the  brand  name  alone 
could  be  recapitalized  for  many  millions 
of  dollars  within  a  week.  What  is  true  in 
this  case  is  true  in  the  case  of  a  number  of 
other  well  known  brands.  In  some  in- 
stances such  brands  could  be  capitalized 
for  more  money  than  had  ever  been  ex- 
pended in  the  advertising  which  helped  to 
build  up  this  capitalizable  brand  value. 

Some  j'-ears  ago  a  certain  breakfast  food 
concern  bought  up  a  number  of  mills 
making  and  advertising  competing  brands 
of  food.  They  then  allowed  all  but  one 
of  these  brands  to  die,  concentrating  much 
of  their  advertising  upon  this  one  brand. 
At  the  time  of  this  combination,  all  of  the 
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tangible  assets  of  the  new  organization 
could  easily  have  been  reproduced  for 
about  a  million  dollars.  They  capitalized 
the  new  concern  for  three  and  one-half 
million  dollars,  the  excess  above  a  milUon 
representing  old  trade-mark  values.  At 
the  end  of  a  comparatively  short  term  of 
years,  while  the  value  of  the  tangible  as- 
sets of  this  company  had  increased  to 
about  three  million  dollars,  the  company 
was  recapitalized  for  twelve  millions.  The 
president  of  the  company,  at  that  time, 
over  his  own  signature,  in  a  daily  paper, 
stated  that  the  profits  on  their  one  adver- 
tised brand  in  the  preceding  year,  would 
pay  six  per  cent,  on  a  capitalization  of 
fifteen  million  dollars.  Taking  their  tan- 
gible assets  then  at  three  million  dollars, 
the  nine  millions  difference  between  this 
and  twelve  milhons  represented  what  they 
considered  the  capitalizable  value  of  their 
accrued  advertising.  The  bulk  of  this 
nine  million  dollar  value  had  been  built  up 
in  a  period  during  which  not  over  half 
this  amount  had  been  expended  in  adver- 
tising.   This  is  not  a  unique  case ;  a  num- 
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ber  of  such  and  even  greater  growths  in 
the  capital  value  of  brands  have  been 
made  in  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Another  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  certain 
men's  clothing  concern  which,  after  hav- 
ing built  up  a  fairly  large  business  with- 
out advertising,  decided  to  standardize 
their  brand  of  clothing  by  advertising. 
They  secured  the  services  of  a  good  ad- 
vertising man  who  designed  attractive  and 
desire-creating  copy  exalting  the  merits  of 
this  particular  brand  of  clothing.  The 
clothing,  however,  was  much  of  the  same 
class  that  all  ready-made  clothing  was 
twenty  years  ago.  It  was  merely  clothing 
and  of  that  type  popularly  known  in  those 
days  as  hand-me-downs. 

The  desire  and  demand  created  for  the 
stylish  clothing  pictured  and  described  by 
the  advertising  could  not  be  filled  at  the 
beginning.  In  order,  then,  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  advertising,  they  were 
compelled  to  produce  goods  that  matched 
or  came  nearly  matching  the  verbal  and 
pictorial  claims  for  quality  and  style  they 
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made.  They  had  to  live  up  to  the  ideal 
shadowed  forth  by  their  advertising. 

After  advertising  for  thirteen  years, 
and  spending  an  average  of  $100,000.00 
a  year  during  this  period,  this  firm  recapi- 
talized, and  in  doing  so,  valued  their  good 
wiU.  alone  at  $13,000,000.00,  and  not  only 
successfully  sold  their  stock  on  this  basis, 
but  have  ever  since  paid  handsome  divi- 
dends upon  the  capitalization.  They  could 
not  have  capitalized  their  good  will  for 
half  a  million  dollars  thirteen  years  be- 
fore. Here  is  an  instance,  then,  where 
$100,000.00  a  year  properly  spent  in  ad- 
vertising, added  cash  value  to  the  assets 
of  a  company  each  year,  amounting  to  ten 
times  the  cost  of  the  advertising. 

While  such  instances  fully  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  an  asset  of  a  valuable  and 
enduring  nature  can  be  built  up  and  pre- 
served by  advertising,  comparatively  few 
advertisers  keep  the  investment  value  of 
advertising  in  mind  in  making  their  ex- 
penditures, or  attempt  to  analyze  what 
particular  phase  of,  or  thing  in,  advertising 
it  is  which  best  produces  and  builds  up 
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capital  value  in  trade-mark.  A  large 
proportion  of  even  successful  advertisers 
are'  to  some  extent  still  guessing,  not  only 
regarding  the  comparative  value  of  media, 
but  also  regarding  the  methods  of  their 
appeal  to  the  public.  Large  advertising 
expenditures  are  very  frequently  used 
ahnost  solely  as  a  means  of  forcing  imme- 
diate sales  to  the  limit  and  w^ith  an  utter 
disregard  of  future  and  permanent  values. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  trade- 
marks in  the  United  States  representing 
articles  of  merchandise  of  various  kinds 
which — aside  altogether  from  the  tangible 
assets  of  the  company  that  own  them — 
could  be  capitalized  for  large  amounts  of 
money,  there  are  a  still  larger  number  of 
trade-marks — which  to  the  eyes  of  the 
man  on  the  street  have  been  exploited  in 
a  similar  manner  by  advertising — to  which 
little  or  no  capital  value  has  accrued. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  one  advertiser 
builds  up  capital  value  in  his  trade-marks, 
while  another  advertiser — pursuing  what, 
to  the  casual  observer,  appears  to  be  the 
same  lines  of  action — does  not  accumulate 
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capital  value?  Why  also  is  it  that  an  ad- 
vertiser who  for  years  has  successfully 
built  up  capital  value  in  his  trade-mark 
seems  at  times  to  come  to  a  pause,  or  to 
stop  entirely  in  his  growth,  even  though 
he  continues  a  fair  advertising  expendi- 
ture? 

In  answer  to  these  questions  one  might 
say  that  the  successful  advertiser  possessed 
goods  which  excel  those  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful advertiser.  I  have  known  numerous 
instances  where  an  unsuccessful  adver- 
tiser possessed  goods  quite  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  those  of  a  successful  advertiser 
in  the  same  line.  The  difference  between 
the  success  and  non-success — in  building 
capital  value  in  brand — of  two  such  adver- 
tisers, who  spend  about  equal  amounts  of 
money  in  advertising,  usually  consists  in 
the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  the  adver- 
tising is  done,  and  in  the  will,  discrimina- 
tion, analytical  sense  and  esthetic  taste 
directing  the  advertising. 

This  also  frequently  accounts  for  the 
successful  and  non-successful  periods  in 
the  experience  of  established  advertisers. 
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During  the  successful  period  there  has 
generally  been  one  mind,  one  selective 
judgment,  one  controlhng  will  back  of 
the  advertising.  This  control,  being  re- 
moved by  one  cause  or  another,  the  adver- 
tising is  placed  in  other  hands,  or  is  man- 
aged by  a  Board  of  Directors  instead  of 
by  an  individual.  There  is  no  instance  on 
record  where  a  Board  of  Directors  has 
ever  yet  made  a  success  in  advertising 
equal  to  the  huge  successes  made  by  one 
directing  mind. 

Yet,  if  we  ask  the  average   successful 
/      advertiser  to  what  one  thing  in  advertis- 

/       ing,  or  to  what  method  of  advertising,  he 
mostly  attributes  his  success,  as  a  rule  he 
/  cannot  tell  you.    He  knows  that  he  has 

spent  his  money ;  that  in  the  beginning  he 
made  many  mistakes;  that  he  learned  by 
and  paid  for  experience,  now  trying  one, 
now  trying  another  plan,  and  that  gradu- 
ally his  business  grew.    The  cumulative 

i,        power  of  the  advertising  commenced  to  be 

\      felt,  and  finally  he  reached  the  point  where 

he  was  advertising  at  a  profit,  but  he  can 

seldom  tell  you  to  what  particular  element 
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or  elements  in  his  advertising  he  could  at- 
tribute his  success.  He  cannot  tell  you, 
because  he  is  not,  as  a  rule,  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  he  had,  by  years  of  experi- 
ence, acquired  a  certain  subtle  and  sub- 
conscious judgment  in  regard  to  copy  and 
methods.  He  had  learned  to  know  in- 
stinctively the  kind  of  copy  that  works 
well,  and  the  kind  that  does  not,  but  ask 
him  to  tell  you  what  kind  does  and  what 
kind  does  not,  without  presenting  him 
several  pieces  of  copy  by  which  to  illus- 
trate his  case,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  he  cannot  tell  you  the  basic  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  two  classes  of  copy. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  state  of 
things  is  that  advertisers  very  rarely  at- 
tempt to  analyze  their  successes.  When 
we  are  successful  we  are  likely  to  impute 
our  success  to  our  own  good  judgment, 
and  to  assume  that  we  know  things  that 
we  really  do  not  know.  I  have  known  of 
a  number  of  advertisers  who  have  made 
rapid  and  brilliant  successes,  and  who, 
imagining  they  know  the  secret  of  their 
success,  tried  the  same  plans  in  exploiting 
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other  merchandise,  and  failed  utterly. 
They  had  not  correctly  analyzed  their  suc- 
cess. We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  analyze  our 
successes;  we  take  them  for  granted. 

We  do,  however,  analyze  our  failures, 
and  one  reason  why  we  analyze  our  fail- 
ures is  that  we  wish — if  possible — to  shift 
the  responsibility  for  them  from  our  own 
shoulders,  and  place  it  where  we  think  it 
belongs.  The  present  writer  has  learned 
far  more  about  advertising  by  analyzing 
an  early  failure  than  he  has  ever  learned 
from  the  later  successes  with  which  he  has 
been  associated.  We  are  compelled  to 
analyze  our  failures.  At  times  a  firm  that 
has  advertised  successfully  for  years  may, 
under  a  change  in  advertising  manage- 
ment, or  business  policy,  come  to  a  stand- 
still in  the  growth  of  its  trade-mark  values, 
or  begin  to  retrograde.  Tliis,  in  all  prob- 
ability, would  not  have  taken  place  had 
the  former  and  successful  advertising 
management  been  enabled  scientifically 
to  classify  the  reasons  for  their  past  suc- 
cess, and  to  leave  this  classified  knowledge 
as  a  guide  for  future  action. 
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It  is  an  almost  impossible  thing,  how- 
ever, to  impart  one's  experience  to  an- 
other. Though  we  can  learn  the  outward 
facts  of  another  person's  experience,  we 
can  never  completely  absorb  the  spirit  and 
fully  apply  the  wisdom  of  that  experience. 
Even  if  we  could,  the  times  change  and 
conditions  of  life  change  with  them; 
mediums  and  methods  that  were  once 
excellent,  later  shrink  in  value.  Mediums 
that  were  once  insignificant,  later  become 
powerful.  The  habits  of  the  people  change : 
consider  what  a  change  the  development 
of  the  automobile,  of  golf,  and  of  the 
movies  has  made  in  the  habits  of  immense 
masses  of  people  in  the  past  fifteen  years. 
The  masses  in  the  cities  now  get  their 
thrills  almost  entirely  from  the  movies. 
Those  who  can  afford  it  are  living  an  out- 
of-door  life  in  a  greatly  increased  measure. 
There  are  probably  ten  times  as  many  golf 
links  in  the  United  States  today  as  there 
were  fifteen  years  ago.  There  are  easily 
thirty  to  forty  times  as  many  automobiles 
now  in  use  as  there  were  even  ten  years 
ago.    There  are  a  hundred  moving  picture 
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shows  today  to  one  that  existed  ten  years 
ago.  Fifteen  years  ago  65  per  cent,  of 
the  people  lived  in  small  towns  and  rural 
communities  and  35  per  cent,  in  the  cities. 
Today  the  urban  population  almost  equals 
the  rural,  and  with  the  present  increasing 
trend  citywards,  bids  fair  to  exceed  it  in 
another  decade. 

In  view  of  these  changing  conditions  of 
life  and  population,  an  advertising  plan 
calling  for  concentration  in  the  use  of 
media  which  may  have  been  good  ten  years 
ago,  might  be  totally  inadequate  to  the 
enormous  and  rapidly  growing  demands 
of  business  as  it  exists  today. 


SCIENTIFIC  ADVERTISING 

Notwithstanding  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  life,  and  the  rise  and  fall  in  the 
power  of  advertising  media  caused  by 
waning,  growing,  or  stationary  circula- 
tions, and  though  even  successful  adver- 
tisers may  be  still  in  doubt  or  unconscious 
of  the  reasons  for  their  success,  a  sufficient 
number  of  specific  facts  regarding  past 
advertising  may  be  collected  and  classified 
to  enable  us  to  eliminate  chance  in  a  large 
measure,  and  also  to  lay  a  scientific  basis 
upon  which  to  build  trade-mark  values. 
The  inception  of  all  science  lies  in  the 
classification  of  ascertained  facts. 

A  psychological  analysis  and  scientific 
classification  of  the  methods  used  by  a 
number  of  advertisers  who  have  made  pal- 
pable successes,  as  well  as  of  the  methods 
of  those  who  have  not  succeeded,  reveal 
certain  basic  principles  which,  if  kept  in 
mind,  will  assure  the  success  of  advertising 
undertaken  with  the  object  of  standard- 
izing trade-mark  and  creating  capitaliz- 
able brand  value,  and  will  also  estabhsh  a 
gauge  by  which  the  capital  value  of  trade- 
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marks  built  by  advertising  may  be   esti- 
mated with  some  degree  of  accuracy. 

Whether  or  not  successful  advertisers 
have  been  conscious  of  the  fact,  nearly  all 
their  success  in  building  trade-mark  value 
has  been  based  upon  one  thing  at  least 
which  does  not  change,  and  that  is,  human 
nature.  With  this  unchangeable,  and 
given  an  efficient  sales  organization  for 
introductory  purposes,  I  dehberately 
claim  that  a  specific  and  unfailing  formula 
for  success  in  brand  advertising  can  be 
evolved  for  any  meritorious  article  which 
pays  a  sufficient  profit,  and  has  enough 
yearly  possibility  of  sale,  per  family  or 
person,  to  warrant  the  necessary  initial 
advertising  investment.  Except  in  very 
rare  cases  an  initial  advertising  investment 
covering  a  period  of  from  two  to  at  least 
three  years,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
foundation  of  capital  value  in  trade-mark 
by  advertising.  The  reasons  for  this  will 
develop  in  due  course. 


THE  CAPITAL  VALUE  OF 
TRADE-MARK 

Let  us  inquire  first,  what  is  it  specifi- 
cally that  gives  capital  value  to  a  trade- 
mark? It  is  undoubtedly  the  automatic 
sale  which  has  been  attained  for  the  goods 
sold  under  that  trade-mark.  By  auto- 
matic sale  I  mean  the  demand  of  the  con- 
sumer upon  the  storekeeper  which  compels 
him  to  order  from  his  wholesaler,  and  the 
wholesaler  to  send  unsolicited  orders  to 
the  manufacturer.  In  such  cases,  sales 
expense  has  been  cHminated  or  reduced  to 
a  minimum  and  it  is  this  assured  continu- 
ity of  sale  and  practical  elimination  of 
sales  expense  which  gives  a  brand  en- 
hanced capital  value,  because  the  selhng 
cost  of  any  unstandardized  merchandise 
is  usually  the  greatest  cost,  often  far  ex- 
ceeding manufacturing  cost  and  all  other 
costs  combined. 

As  the  reduction  of  selling  cost  by 
advertising  is  usually  attained  by  largely 
increasing  the  sales  of  a  product,  the 
larger  output  also  invariably  decreases  all 
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other  costs,  such  as  manufacturing  costs, 
overhead  charges,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  a  well  established  trade- 
mark where  continuous  and  properly 
pitched  advertising  has  made  it  such  a 
part  of  the  average  purchaser's  conscious- 
ness that  it  has  become  habitual  to  de- 
mand it,  the  frequency  and  naturalness  of 
such  demand  upon  the  storekeeper  has 
also  made  it  customary  with  him  to  hand 
out  such  a  brand  when  the  product  is 
asked  for  and  no  brand  specified.  The 
wholesaler  has  come  to  regard  it  as  such  a 
necessary  and  staple  part  of  his  stock  that 
there  is  no  longer  need  to  solicit  his  busi- 
ness upon  it.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that 
it  is  distinctly  to  his  interest  to  keep  his 
stock  well  supplied.  This  is  the  state  of 
standardization  of  brand  which  I  call 
automatic  sale,  and  which,  in  turn,  is  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  capital  value 
in  trade-mark.  It  is  this  saving  in  sales 
expense,  added  to  the  profits,  that  gives 
increased  capital  value  to  trade-mark. 


WHAT  IS  GOOD- WILL? 

What  thing,  then,  in  advertising,  is  it 
that  produces  automatic  sale?  What  is  it 
in  advertising  that  induces  great  numbers 
of  people  to  demand  certain  trade-marked 
goods  in  preference  to  others?  In  law 
this  is  called  "good- will."  The  good- will 
of  any  business  is  that  favorable  attitude 
of  mind  called  behef  or  confidence  which 
induces  people  to  purchase  its  wares. 
Good-will  in  the  case  of  trade-marked 
goods  comes  also  from  belief.  It  is  the 
settled  behef  that  they  are  getting  good 
wares  and  good  value  that  induces  people 
to  ask  for  merchandise  by  brand.  It  is 
this  belief  which,  in  creating  automatic 
sale,  eliminates  sales  expense  and  by  thus 
increasing  profits,  gives  to  a  trade-mark 
its  enhanced  capitalizable  value. 

If  this  be  true,  is  it  not  then  a  most 
necessary  and  pertinent  thing  for  adver- 
tisers to  analyze  carefully  the  manner  in 
which  this  capitalizable  belief  is  most 
easily,  most  quickly,  and  most  efi'ectively 
formed  ? 


HOW  BELIEF  IS  FORMED 

How  then,  let  us  ask,  is  this  capitahz- 
able  behef  formed  ?  It  must  be  formed  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  that  all  other 
human  beliefs  are  formed,  whatever  that 
manner  may  be.  How,  then,  are  all 
human  behef s  formed?  Why  are  the 
Turks,  jMohammedans  ?  Why  are  most 
of  the  Irish,  Catholics?  Why  are  most 
Southerners,  Democrats  and  most  North- 
erners, Republicans?  Has  any  process  of 
conscious  and  logical  reason  formed  these 
behef s  in  these  different  peoples  ?  If  not, 
what  has  formed  them?  If  a  number  of 
children  a  year  old  were  to  be  taken  from 
Presbyterian  families  in  Scotland  and 
placed  for  adoption  in  Roman  Catholic 
famihes  in  Ireland,  and  vice  versa,  by 
the  time  the  Irish  children  were  twenty 
years  of  age  they  would  be  nearly  aU 
Presbyterians,  while  the  Scotch  children 
would  be  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics.  Is 
it  not  evident,  then,  that  these  beliefs 
would  not  be  formed  by  any  process  of 
logical  reason? 

The  process  of  the  gro^vth  of  belief  is 
seldom,  or  never,  fully  a  conscious  process. 
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It  is  almost  invariably  subconscious.  Our 
senses  have  much  more  to  do  directly  with 
its  formation  than  our  minds.  Few,  if 
any,  people  are  argued  by  cold  logic  into 
belief  in  anything;  neither  is  belief  formed 
suddenly.  Its  formation  cannot  be  rapidly 
forced.  It  is  always  of  slow  growth.  It 
forms  as  habit  forms;  in  fact,  the  vast 
bulk  of  human  belief  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  habit  of  mind. 

Now  a  tiling  that  becomes  habitual 
must  necessarily  be  pleasant  to  the  person 
forming  the  habit,  or  the  habit  would  never 
be  formed.  However  unpleasant  our 
habits  may  be  to  others,  or  the  habits  of 
others  to  us,  no  one  ever  forms  a  habit  that 
is  unpleasant  to  himself  or  herself  through- 
out the  process  of  its  formation.  Our 
beliefs  likewise  are  pleasant  to  us  or  we 
would  not  believe  them.  We  believe  the 
things  that  we  like  to  believe.  The  things 
that  commend  themselves  to  us. 

Gustave  LeBon,  the  French  psycholo- 
gist, says:  "the  beliefs  of  the  masses  are 
formed  by  a  three- fold  process — affirma- 
tion, repetition  and  contagion.    The  action 
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is  slow,  but  its  effects  once  produced  are 
lasting. 

"Affirmation  pure  and  simple,  kept  free 
of  all  reasoning  and  all  proof,  is  one  of 
the  surest  means  of  making  an  idea  enter 
the  minds  of  the  masses.  The  more  concise 
an  affirmation  is,  the  more  destitute  of 
every  proof  and  demonstration,  the  more 
weight  it  carries. 

"The  religious  books  and  legal  codes  of 
all  ages  have  always  resorted  to  simple 
affirmation. 

"Affirmation,  however,  has  no  real  in- 
fluence unless  it  be  constantly  repeated 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  terms. 
It  was  Napoleon,  I  believe,  who  said  'there 
is  only  one  thing  in  rhetoric  of  impor- 
tance, namely  repetition.' 

"The  thing  affirmed  comes  by  repetition 
to  fix  itself  in  the  mind  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  accepted  in  time  as  a  demonstrated 
truth.  The  influence  of  repetition  on  the 
masses  is  comprehensible  when  it  is  seen 
what  power  it  exercises  even  upon  the 
most  enlightened  minds.  This  power  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  process  of  time  a 
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repeated  statement  becomes  embedded  in 
the  depths  of  our  subconscious  selves,  in 
which  the  motives  of  our  actions  are 
forged." 

This  writer  does  not  treat  of  advertising 
nor  of  psychology  in  its  relation  to  adver- 
tising. He  merely  makes  a  studj^  of  the 
public  mind.  He  did  not  invent  the  affir- 
mation "99  44/100  pure,  it  floats"  which, 
however,  in  its  results  excellently  illus- 
trates the  force  of  his  dictum.  This  simple 
affirmation  has  helped  materially  in  build- 
ing up  the  reputation  of  an  article,  which 
represents  what  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
trade-marks  on  household  goods  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  the  simplicity  of  this  affirma- 
tion— ^its  apparently  scrupulous  truthful- 
ness— ^the  pleasing  suggestiveness  with 
which  it  is  usually  accompanied,  i.  e.,  the 
atmosphere  of  Mother,  Home  and  Heaven 
in  the  pictorial  illustrations — and  more 
than  all,  its  constant  reiteration,  which 
made  it  acceptable  to  the  public  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  is. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  PLEASING 

Reiterated  affirmation  in  order  to  be 
most  effective  and  to  develop  contagion 
and  form  belief  in  the  greatest  degree, 
must,  above  all  things,  be  pleasing,  or  at 
least  not  mipleasing — it  is  much  better, 
however,  if  it  be  pleasing.  It  must  also  be 
reasonably  truthful.  If  it  is  merely  truth- 
ful, however,  and  not  pleasing,  it  lacks  the 
fullest  effectiveness.  A  combination  of 
simplicity  of  affirmation  and  pleasing  sug- 
gestion is  the  most  effective  thing  in  adver- 
tising copy  intended  to  accumulate  capital 
value,  by  standardizing  brand  and  produc- 
ing automatic  sale,  which  is  the  ultimate 
test  of  capital  value. 

The  reason  why  pleasing  suggestion  is 
so  effective  in  advertising  copy  is  that  to 
be  pleased  is  the  most  elemental  of  all 
human  desires.  Life  is  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. We  may  desire  at  times  to  be 
amused,  but  at  times  we  don't.  We  may 
wish  at  other  times  for  instruction,  but 
more  often  it  bores  us.  There  seldom  is  a 
time,  however,  when  we  don't  wish  to  be 
pleased.  Furthermore,  pleasant  impres- 
sions remain  with  us  long  after  unpleasant 
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things  are  forgotten.  We  hug  pleasant 
memories,  while  we  hasten  to  forget  un- 
pleasant things. 

Practically  all  human  belief  is  formed 
by  the  repetition  of  simple  affirmation  or 
reiterated  suggestion  of  a  pleasing  nature. 
Our  subconscious  mind  accepts  pleasing 
suggestion  as  naturally  and  eagerly  as  a 
dry  sponge  absorbs  water.  Unpleasant 
suggestion  arouses  subconsciousness  into 
full  consciousness,  which  instinctively  re- 
pels unpleasantness.  The  natural  inborn 
selfishness  of  human  nature  in  each  of  us 
demands  that  ideas  shape  and  suit  them- 
selves to  the  sensuous,  spiritual  and  mental 
peace  of  our  being,  otherwise  we  will  not 
accept  them  and  make  them  part  of  us. 
Those  ideas  which  do  thus  pleasantly  con- 
form themselves  to  us,  become  a  part  of 
us  almost  unconsciously. 

A  comparatively  small  percentage  of 
intelligent  people  may  exercise  their  rea- 
son at  certain  stages  of  their  development 
or  at  odd  times  in  their  lives,  making  them- 
selves unhappy  endeavoring  to  reconcile 
their  native  habit  of  mind  with  disturbing 
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theological,  social  or  political  theories,  but 
even  this  enlightened  class  will  not,  in  any 
great  number,  bother  their  heads  over  long 
argument  regarding  the  merits  of  a  soap 
nor  of  a  breakfast  food. 


REPETITION   AND    THE 
ELEMENT  OF  TIME 

Such,  however,  is  the  wonderful  power 
of  repetition  in  forming  habit  of  mind  that 
a  large  degree  of  advertising  success  has 
been  and  may  be  attained — with  a  reason- 
ably good  article  of  merchandise — ^merely 
by  repetition. 

Advertising  may  be  successful  in  spite 
of  poor  copy — it  has  been  successful  in 
spite  of  the  use  of  second  or  third  rate 
mediums — ^it  never  has  been  successful 
without  repetition.  The  better  the  copy, 
the  better  the  article,  and  the  better  the 
mediums — and  the  more  frequent  and  con- 
tinuous the  repetition,  the  greater  will  be- 
come the  accrued  capital  value  of  the 
brand  and  the  more  perfectly  automatic 
the  sale  of  an  advertised  article. 

Frequent  and  continuous  repetition 
naturally  takes  time.  No  brand  was  ever 
established  without  time  and  there  is  no 
possible  way  by  which  the  element  of  time 
may  be  eliminated. 

Financially   powerful   advertisers   who 
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can  afford  to  take  long  chances,  or  less 
powerful  advertisers  who  are  in  a  hurry  to 
make  a  success  have,  at  times,  endeavored 
to  beat  the  element  of  time  by  excessive 
temporary  advertising,  using  one  or  more 
mediums,  and  using  them  in  what  they 
conceive  to  be  the  most  powerful  manner 
possible,  in  this  way  hoping  to  accomplish 
their  object  in  a  shorter  time. 

Such  advertising  is  like  endeavoring  to 
win  credence  for  your  assertion  or  state- 
ment by  shouting  loudly,  and  is  usually  as 
ineifective  as  declamatory  argument  in- 
variably is.  It  assails  our  senses  unpleas- 
antly and  arouses  antagonism.  It  may 
possibly  make  us  take  notice,  but  it  does 
not  make  us  believe.  Its  very  assertive- 
ness,  which  awakens  our  consciousness, 
also  invites  contradiction  and  arouses 
opposition;  while  pleasing  and  repeated 
suggestion  takes  us  unawares,  stealing 
access  through  our  senses  to  our  minds — 
where  in  time  it  becomes  firmly  established. 

The  reason  why  time  is  so  essential  to 
the    successful    establishment    of    trade- 
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marks  is  that  time  is  essential  to  the  forma- 
tion of  what  we  call  "hmnan  belief."  Ad- 
vertisers often  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing that  time  is  essential  only  because  their 
advertising  is  not  seen  by  everybody  at 
once,  and  that  it  takes  time  for  all  the 
community  to  become  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  advertising.  In  order, 
then,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  people 
quickly,  and  to  accelerate  the  movement 
of  their  products,  various  plans  are 
evolved  whereby  to  force  or  induce  the 
first  trial  or  purchase  of  their  product  in 
the  hope  that  having  started,  its  use  may 
be  continued. 

Such  methods  of  accelerating  or  start- 
ing demand  should  be  very  carefully  con- 
sidered. At  rare  times  they  may  be  of 
value,  but  usually  they  are  bad.  Unless 
the  article  being  exploited  possesses  very 
palpably  preponderant  merits  over  com- 
peting articles  already  on  the  market,  such 
acceleration  of  demand  will  defeat  its  own 
ends. 

Under  pressure  of  this  nature,  many 
people  will  try  anything  once,  but  they  do 
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not  approach  a  trial  sjonpathetically  which 
has  been  forced  upon  their  attention  in 
this  way.  The  subconscious  habit-forming 
influence  of  repeated  and  pleasing  sugges- 
tion regarding  the  excellence  and  quality 
of  the  goods  has  not  had  time  to  operate 
upon  their  minds.  A  first  trial,  if  forced, 
is  likely  to  be  made  in  a  conscious  or  crit- 
ical mood.  The  trial  is  made  and  people 
are  disappointed.  They  looked  for  some- 
thing of  greater  excellence  than  they  re- 
ceived. In  such  a  case  it  takes  a  large 
amount  of  future  advertising  of  the  proper 
quality  to  reverse  the  first  conscious  and 
adverse  judgment. 

The  element  of  time  cannot  safely  be 
shortened  in  this  manner  in  advertising 
done  with  the  object  of  standardizing 
brand  and  building  up  trade-mark  value, 
unless  the  article  advertised  so  plainly 
excels  competing  articles  that  its  excel- 
lence is  immediately  apparent  to  the  aver- 
age judgment. 

Efforts  to  accelerate  the  effect  of  adver- 
tising by  the  introduction  of  startling 
attention-getting  features  into  copy  are 
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usually,  in  the  long  run,  injurious  to  the 
growth  of  capital  value  in  brand,  however 
effective  they  may  be  in  showing  an 
immediate  effect  upon  sales.  The  first 
requisite  of  advertising  copy  is,  of  course, 
that  it  will  attract  attention.  Unless  it 
is  seen,  it  cannot  be  read,  and  therefore 
cannot  produce  the  effect  intended,  but  it 
is  also  requisite  that  in  attracting  atten- 
tion, it  should  do  so  pleasantly.  If 
it  attracts  attention  unpleasantly  it  is 
likely  to  have  an  effect  exactly  opposite  to 
that  intended  by  the  advertiser. 

Advertising  that  steals  subconsciously 
and  pleasantly  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
people  by  steadily  reiterated  suggestion  of 
a  pleasing  nature,  produces  infinitely 
stronger  and  more  permanent  brand- 
building  effect  than  copy  designed  imme- 
diately to  arrest  attention  in  the  hope  of 
startling  people  into  the  trial  of  a  new 
product.  In  the  former  case,  numbers  of 
people  are  likely  to  be  using  the  product 
before  they  are  aware  that  the  advertising 
that  they  have  seen  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.    A  sense  of  excellence  and 
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quality  regarding  the  product  has  been 
established  in  their  minds  almost  uncon- 
sciously. 

Facetiousness  as  an  attraction-getter  in 
advertising  also,  as  a  rule,  defeats  its  own 
purpose.  Demos  is  a  dull  animal.  If  you 
joke  with  Demos  he  takes  you  as  a  joke. 
"Let  us  be  serious,  gentlemen,  here  comes 
a  fool,"  said  a  great  wit  to  friends  with 
whom  he  chaffed  when  a  very  normal  per- 
son approached.  The  masses  at  whom 
advertising  is  directed  do  not  possess  a 
startling  sense  of  humor.  They  respect 
gravity  and  suavity.  They  do  not  elect 
jokers  and  witty  people  as  a  rule  to  po- 
litical offices.  Chauncey  Depew's  reputa- 
tion as  a  joker  utterly  precluded  the 
possibility  of  his  ever  being  nominated  or 
elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
William  McKinley  was  an  ideal  candidate 
to  win  the  masses,  his  very  correct,  urbane, 
kindly  and  serious  manner  winning  both 
regard  and  respect,  while  his  intellectual 
plainness  suited  the  average  apprehension. 
In  brand-building  advertising,  to  be  most 
successful,  we  must,  above  all  things,  be 
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pleasing,  but  also  serious.  Facetiousness 
should  be  indulged  in  with  the  greatest 
care;  it  is  likely  to  kill  respect. 


VISION 

The  greatest  essential  to  the  success  of 
trade-mark  advertising  is  the  faith  and 
vision  of  the  man  whose  money  is  ex- 
pended. It  is  practically  impossible  to 
make  a  great  success  of  trade-mark  build- 
ing by  advertising,  unless  the  man  whose 
money  is  spent  beheves  in  advertising. 
Unsuccessful  advertisers  are,  very  often, 
those  who  regard  advertising  as  a  neces- 
sary evil.  Advertising  approached  in  this 
spirit  cannot  succeed  in  a  large  way.  The 
combined  talent,  experience,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  advertising  field  would  find  it 
practically  impossible  to  make  a  great 
success  of  advertising  for  one  who  regards 
advertising  as  a  disagreeable  expense  in- 
stead of  an  investment.  No  matter  how 
good  the  copy  might  be,  no  matter  how 
efficient  the  sales  plans,  such  a  man  will 
constantly  interfere  in  a  way  to  spoil  the 
continuity  of  effort  essential  to  the  fullest 
success. 

At  times  it  happens  that  the  ownership 
and  management  of  a  business  owning 
valuable  trade-marks — which  have  been 
built  up  by  years   of  consistent  advertis- 
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ing — changes  hands.  A  younger  genera- 
tion that  knows  nothing  of  the  pioneer 
days  of  upbuilding  takes  possession,  or  the 
business  is  handled  by  executors  who  know 
nothing  of  advertising.  These  may  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  increasing  dividends  by 
reducing  advertising  expense.  They  do 
so  for  a  year,  in  spite  of  which  the  business 
grows  on  the  impetus  given  by  the  past 
advertising.  They  may  cut  out  advertis- 
ing for  a  second,  and  even  a  third  year^ 
and  the  business  may  grow.  A  third  or 
fourth  year  comes,  and  the  cessation  of 
advertising  commences  to  tell.  Sales  drop, 
profits  fall.  Though  the  advertising  is 
now  increased,  next  year  the  shrinkage  is 
still  greater,  when  the  management  sud- 
denly awakens  to  the  fact  that  they  must 
advertise  more  largely.  They  become 
panicky  and  spend  money  with  a  very  free 
hand,  vainly  endeavoring  to  get  back 
quickly  by  large  expenditure  what  they 
have  lost  by  the  three  or  four  years'  reduc- 
tion of  advertising.  In  many  instances, 
the  old  standing  has  never  been  regained. 
When  haply  it  is  regained,  it  may  take 
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double  the  length  of  time  lost  and  double 
the  expenditure  of  which  the  business  has 
been  milked,  to  reach  the  old  position. 

Certain  theoretical  domestic  economists 
regard  all  advertising  as  waste,  entirely- 
overlooking  the  fact  that  as  a  means  of 
distribution  alone,  trade-mark  advertising 
has,  in  many  notable  instances,  long  since 
demonstrated  its  economy.  Some  very 
practical  big-business  men  of  monopolistic 
tendencies  are  also  inclined  to  regard 
advertising  as  a  disagreeable  or  unneces- 
sary part  of  business,  and  have  even  come 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  legalized  black- 
mail, and  consequently  endeavor  to  organ- 
ize industries  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
eliminate  not  only  competition,  but  with 
it — as  they  imagine — also  the  necessity 
for  seeking  the  franchise  of  the  people  for 
their  trade-marks  by  advertising. 

Competition  may  be  eliminated  and 
advertising  dispensed  with  only  in  in- 
stances where  the  raw  materials  of  an 
industry  can  be  controlled,  but  even  in 
such  rare  instances,  if  the  article  to  be 
marketed  is  a  food  product,  or  one  the 
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use  of  which  may  be  greatly  enlarged,  to 
eliminate  advertising  is  the  height  of 
unwisdom.  One  of  the  most  important 
values  of  advertising  is  its  power — by 
creating  desire — greatly  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  any  product,  the  use  of 
which  can  be  enlarged. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  fifteen 
years  ago  the  market  price  of  white  navy 
beans  was  from  65  to  75  cents  a  bushel. 
A  certain  manufacturer  started  an  aggres- 
sive advertising  campaign  on  canned 
beans,  spending  a  liberal  appropriation 
with  good  desire-creating  advertising,  for 
a  term  of  years.  At  the  end  of  four  or 
five  years  this  advertising  had  so  increased 
the  consumption  of  canned  beans — not 
only  of  those  packed  by  the  manufacturer 
advertising,  but  also  of  those  packed  by 
nearly  all  other  manufacturers — that  the 
market  price  rose  to  from  $2.75  to  $3.25 
a  bushel,  and  never,  since  that  time,  has  it 
fallen  below  $2.25  a  bushel,  although  the 
yearly  crop  has  doubled  and  trebled  since 
this  advertising  first  began.  What  was 
done  in  the  case  of  beans  by  advertising, 
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can  be  done  with  almost  any  other  food 
product  of  merit  by  the  proper  kind  of 
publicity  in  suitable  mediums. 

Though  anti-trust  legislation  in  recent 
years  has  made  it  criminal  to  seek  mon- 
opoly in  business  by  the  old  "restraint  of 
trade"  methods,  zest  of  competition  makes 
every  American  business  man,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  really  a  monopolist  at 
heart.  In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  where 
the  Government  possesses  the  confiscatory 
powers  of  taxation  possessed  by  Congress, 
the  one  safe  and  enduring  kind  of  mon- 
opoly is  one  that  is  built  upon  the  good- 
will of  the  people  by  trade-mark  adver- 
tising. Monopolies  created  in  this  manner 
are  safe  from  the  interference  of  the  law. 
The  only  thing  likely  to  injure  or  kill  such 
a  monopoly  is  deliberate  neglect. 

Though  a  great  many  brands  of  mer- 
chandise have  been  standardized  and  built 
into  what  are  practically  valuable  monop- 
olies in  the  past  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years,  the  pubhc  confidence  and  conscious- 
ness is  still  to  be  won  regarding  many 
kinds  of  merchandise.    A  number  of  rich 
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fields  of  endeavor  are  yet  fallow.  As  the 
population  of  the  country  grows  and  its 
wealth  increases,  the  opportunities  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  public  consciousness 
by  advertising,  yearly  become  greater. 
There  are  still  more  successes  and  larger 
successes  to  be  made  by  advertising  than 
all  or  any  that  have  yet  been  made. 
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